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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Wrack op the Storm. By Maurice Maeterlinck. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1916. 

The mysticism of Maurice Maeterlinck has never appeared to 
be of the robust kind which of itself gives force and fiber to character 
or clarity to thought. Nevertheless, M. Maeterlinck has proved him- 
self to be possessed of an intensely human genius. He has shown 
poetic insight which, though somewhat uncertain in its operation, is 
true insight; he has revealed emotional if not intellectual penetra- 
tion ; he has dealt subtly and with the things that are unseen, and 
has given these an imagined reality which they did not before 
possess. Though a certain quality — childlike, or childish — in such 
plays as Princess Maleme half justified the savage and dogmatie 
criticisms of Nordau, other works bear marks of genius so indis- 
putable that such criticism is silenced amid general applause. 

Yet the mysticism of Maurice Maeterlinck has been retrospective, 
gently speculative, consoling, rather than robust and forward- 
looking. Who can say whether the cold shiver that mingles with 
the humanity and fun of The Bluebird is strengthening or weaken- 
ing; whether the breeze from the unseen that blows through the 
warmly emotional scenes of the play is stimulating or terrifying? 

Now, in The Wraeh of the Storm, M. Maeterlinck appears as the 
spokesman of his noble and terribly stricken country. His attitude 
is altogether dignified. His keen sense of Belgium's tragic fate, his 
cultivated sense of justice, the conception which his artistic con- 
sciousness and his patriot's soul enable him to form of the full 
stature of Belgian heroism — all these qualities of mind and char- 
acter fit him to be the encomiast of Belgium, her funeral orator, the 
prophet of her resurrection. No one who has written about this 
phase of the war has given more reality to the intangible elements of 
human nobility, to the greatness of soul that did not flinch from 
the prospect of utter annihilation, that for the sake of bare honor 
nerved the men of Belgium to enter a struggle beside which Norse 
imaginings of the twilight of the gods grow pale. And all this is 
done with admirable restraint, with direct appeal to the moral sense 
and to the sense of beauty that rule the human heart. 

And yet in one respect, M. Maeterlinck's philosophy seems not 
to have withstood the enormous strain to which it has been subjected. 
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Optimism, indeed, asserts itself in the author's eloquent formulation 
of the thought which stands out so clearly amid the horrors of the 
struggle — the thought that humanity as a whole has revealed a 
greater capacity for self-sacrifice than any prophet would have 
dared to attribute to it. But there is one passage which does more 
to dampen one's spirits than the whole book does to cheer one: 
" Let there come a thousand years of civilization, a thousand years 
of peace, with all possible refinements of art and education, the 
sub-conscious element of the German spirit . . . will remain 
absolutely the same as today, and would declare itself, when the 
opportunity came, under the same aspect, with the same infamy." 
Undying hatred ! Has a more pessimistic sentence ever been penned t 



Creative Involution. By Cora Lenore Williams. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1916. 

" Individuals," writes Bergson in Creative Evolution, " join to- 
gether in a society ; but the society, as soon as formed, tends to melt 
the associated individuals into a new organism, so as to become itself 
an individual, able in its turn to be part and parcel of a new asso- 
ciation. And it is this that we express when we say that unity 
and multiplicity are categories of inert matter, that the vital impetus 
is neither pure unity nor pure multiplicity, and that if the matter to 
which it communicates itself is to choose one of the two, its choice 
will never be definitive: it will leap from one to the other indefinitely. 
The evolution of life in the double direction of individuality and 
association has therefore nothing accidental about it: it is due to the 
very nature of life." 

This "double direction" of evolution, this conflict or alter- 
nation between individuality and association, between the cen- 
trifugal and the centripetal tendency, between evolution and 
involution, has long been more or less fully recognized. But popular 
thought, as well as the thought of scientists and philosophers, has 
been chiefly influenced by evolution in the narrower sense— by the 
principles of differentiation and selection. So interesting and so 
impressive is the idea that social groups, when formed, are subject 
to the law of evolution, that one is prone to lose sight of the fact 
that the formation of the group is itself the exemplification of s 
tendency or " law." When both tendencies are reckoned into the 
problem, when the balance of thought is restored by stressing the 
involutionary process as it deserves, shall we not obtain a deeper 
insight into life and reality than we have hitherto possessed 1 Inter- 
esting answers to this question are suggested in the book Creative 
Involution by Cora Lenore Williams, the reading of which will 
prove a stimulating experience. 

Miss Williams's book is luminous, if not altogether illuminating: 
it is one of the relatively bright spots in the general pitch darkness 



